MODERN   ARCTIC   EXPLORATION
Moscow seemed to show that there had been grave de-
fects in the machine. With the usual Russian thorough-
ness all the builders of the machine were imprisoned for
sabotage, but Levanevsky and his five men were lost. So
ended the great flights of 1937, which in the beginning
held out such hopes for the future, but which ended by
showing that man had not yet conquered the Arctic.
We have heard now about the aerial survey of the
Arctic during the last dozen years. Between Amundsen's
and Gromoff 's flights a tremendous advance had been
made. Only a few blank spots remain in the map of the
North Polar regions. We have established a series of
meteorological stations, which will soon have robbed the
capricious Arctic weather of all its secrets. And in the
difference between Amundsen's and Gromoff3s machines
we see how modern technique has been able to adapt
planes and engines to Arctic conditions. Levanevsky's
fate will therefore have no curbing effect on the further
development of Arctic routes, and the day is nearer than
is commonly supposed when the centre for journeys
between the two hemispheres will be what is now a
barren unknown spot in the Siberian tundra.
To speak of the other Arctic expeditions which have
been made since 1925 would be an almost impossible
task. Not even those directly engaged in work in one or
other of the Arctic areas know just what expeditions have
succeeded one another within their own domain. But it
may be appropriate here to discuss briefly a few indi-
vidual enterprises which have been distinguished by
introducing new methods of exploring, or stand out
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